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Psychology and The Classics in Translation 
CHARLES A. TONSOR 

Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, New York City 

Our schools of education have gradually forced the 
classics from the curriculum of the secondary school 
and weak-kneed college administrators have followed 
their lead. With this deletion of the classics has come the 
glorification of science and vocational education and the 
bankruptcy of that moral and spiritual education we 
call humanism. The world is in the mess it is in today 
because of just this, and it is noteworthy that the only 
ones who have spoken loudly in warning to the world to 
watch whither it is tending — like Cassandra, only to 
be disbelieved — are those steeped in the classical tradi- 
tion. Our leadership has lost something substantial as a 
result. 

“But,” say the educationists, “you can study the 
classics in translation.”’ Immediately we answer, ‘‘Whose 
translation?” Two different people translating an oration 
of Cicero would translate it differently. Consider the 
King James Version and the Douay Version of eé in 
terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis: “on earth peace, 
good will to men’’; ‘‘on earth peace to men of good will.” 
There is a tremendous difference in meaning between 
these two English phrases; the former grants peace to 
everybody; the latter only to those of good will, and 
events in the world today show clearly that peace can 
be attained only by peoples of good will. Whose transla- 
tion, therefore, shall we study? Or shall we study all, 
because some err on one point and others on another? 
Unless we have a “Septuagint” of all important classical 
masterpieces, we just multiply error in studying them 
in translation. Psychology bids us attend to original 
impressions, not weak reproductions, even in such 
matters as sense perception. 

Now let us apply some of the educationists’ pet 
psychological phrases to the matter of the study of the 
classics. 

Tue Law or InrerEst. Certainly the material in 
the classics is worthwhile per se. Even Huxley found in 
the classics, “The grand simplicity of their statement 
of the everlasting problems of human life.” (Science & 
Education, p. 98) Change ‘“Catiline” in Cicero’s ora- 
tions to “Earl Browder,” or “Foster,” and read the 
result to any modern audience. They won’t be able to 
tell who wrote it! It is current, it is interesting, vitally so. 
“There’s another group . . . who wish to get control of 
affairs; public office, of which they despair in a state at 
peace, they think they will be able to achieve if the state 
is in turmoil.’’ Uncle Joe understands this thoroughly, 
so do his satellites. No interest in the classics! 

Tue Law or Errort. Nothing counts, say the edu- 
cationists, unless the student makes an effort. Wherein 
does he put forth the greater effort, in reading a transla- 
tion, or in attempting to translate what he has read and 


studied under a competent teacher? Experience results 
from effort. This is the theory of the Montessori Method. 
A story is told by Mme. Montessori of a child filling a 
pail with sand. His nursemaid filled the pail for him and 
the child started to wail and shriek. He didn’t want the 
pail of sand, he wanted the experience of filling the pail 
with sand. Likewise, translating the original is getting 
experience. 

THe Law or VARIETY. Studying the classics in trans- 
lation is like reading any other book; it is just another 
book. Reading in the original introduces elements of 
variely not found in translations; a new language; laws 
of language; language interpretation; discrimination in 
meanings of synonyms; reasoning out doubtful meanings 
by scientific approach. All of which is absent when trans- 
lations are used, unless several translations are studied. 
In that case, how can we tell which is the best unless 
we have read the original? The law of variety urges us to 
read the original, to become acquainted with current 
problems in a different guise. 

Tre Law or Creative Activity. He who translates 
creates. He who reads translations is merely accepting 
the creation, second, third, or fourth-hand, of another: 
he who struggles to translate is engaging in the art of 
creation. To reproduce the spirit of the original, the 
connotations as well as the denotations, is to master. 
We do not expect mastery from high school students, 
but we do want and must want to set them on the road 
to creative activity in the field of language (or as our 
newest educational patter now puts it, “in the arts of 
communication’’). Granted that the “arts of communica- 
tion” are of prime importance in the modern world, then 
has anything occurred to invalidate the admonition given 
by Isocrates (Antid. 187-9)? 

Ii pupils expect to excel in anything, they must first have 
a natural aptitude for that which they have elected to do; 
secondly, they must submit to training, and master the 
knowledge of their particular field; and, finally, they must 
become versed and practised in the use and application 
of their art. But in education natural ability is paramount 
and comes before all else. 

So far from being outmoded in modern civilization, 
the study of the classics is, if anything, more urgenily 
needed — if only to demonstrate to the educationists 
that their so-called new pedagogy isn’t even old wine 
in new bottles, but old wine in the original bottles. 

Who spoke loudly against the leveling down of educa- 
tion? Against our modern concept of general education 
for all, without distinction as to potential leaders? 
The same Isocrates (Antid. 200-1). 

Critics of my education demand that the indolent be 
not a whit less accomplished than the industrious and that 
they who lack ability be not inferior to those of vigorous 
minds. But all knowledge yields itself up to us only after 
great effort on our part, and we are by no means all equally 
capable of working out in practice what we learn. Nay, 


from all our schools only two or three students turn out 
to be real champions. 


Two thousand years ago educationists thundered 
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against the use of the past in education as they do today. 
Who has given the answer? Again Isocrates (A nt7d. 277). 


The study of compositions which are worthy of praise 
and honor and the contemplation of illustrious and edify- 
ing examples of actions in the past will exert great influence 
on the character of the student himself. 


Who warned us against abandoning the liberal studies 
which the educationists would have us abandon? Again, 
Tsocrates (A ntid. 290). 


Good students know that they must not take as great 
pleasure and pride in other advantages as in the good 
things which spring up in the soul under a liberal educa- 
tion.* 


Studies which will enable us ic govern wisely both our 
own households and the commonwealth should be the 
objects of our toil, of our study, and of our every act. (Antid. 
285) 


Whether men have been liberally educated from their 
earliest years is not to be determined by their courage, or 
their wealth, or such advantages, but is made manifest 
most of all by their speech; this has proved itself to be the 
surest sign of culture in every one of us. (Paneg. 49) 


*For Isocrates’ definition of the educated man, see Panath. 30-32. 





On Looking Into Plautus’ Captivi 


Ricuarp J. O’Brien, S.J. 
W. Baden College, Indiana 


Drama, it is well to remember, is primarily drama 
and was once popular drama. That is why it is healthy 
at times to forget that Plautus was a classic author, 
to brush aside all standard commentaries, and to com- 
ment on the things that would come to mind if we had 
just finished reading the manuscript copy, or if above 
some theater there suddenly flashed out in letters of 
blazing light the advertisement Duo Captivi. 

No doubt it would be the Plautine stage which would 
spring most quickly to mind at such a time; for Plautus’ 
scenery, simple though it be, and the technique he 
uses in controlling the entrances and exits of his cast 
fascinate. This would impress us not only because of 
its novelty, but also because it is so strikingly dis- 
similar to the modern stage and its technique. 

The modern stage has many attributes which the 
Plautine certainly does not have; yet in some ways 
its Roman predecessor has the advantage. I know of 
no better way of stating this difference than by saying 
that where the modern stage, although deep, is narrow, 
the Plautine stage, although shallow, has breadth. Nor 
is this intended to be a clever pun on their physical 
appearances. The fact of the matter is that here the 
material and the spiritual are very closely related—so 
closely related, in fact, that the entire impression cre- 
ated in the mind by a performance on one or other of 
these stages is in a very peculiar sense similar to the 
stage upon which it is enacted. And this contrast of 
breadth and depth is, I believe, not only evident in the 
general impression which the broad or narrow stages 
produce in the mind of the audience, but also in the 
type of plot or, more exactly, the type of drama enacted 
upon each of these stages. With the moderns you gaze 
deeply into the confines of a crystal ball; with Plautus 
your eyes sweep the long thin line of an horizon. 

The impression created by studying a play, hearing it 
read, and seeing it enacted, can be and, in fact, often 
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is quite different. This is especially true in regard to 
the puns in the Duo Captivi. For if there is anything 
that cannot bear prolonged analysis or close examina- 
tion, it is the pun—that is, if you wish to preserve its 
humor. The pun belongs to spoken and not to written 
humor. It should never be read, but spoken, and spoken 
quickly. And the remark that is to follow, should follow 
no less quickly. Under these conditions only will the 
puns sparkle. So with the puns in the Duo Captivi. 
They are offensive when studied, tolerable when read, 
and would, I believe, be almost enjoyable if spoken 
quickly, as they must have been in the actual perform- 
ance of the play. 

Plautus’ comedy certainly lacks wit or high humor. 
There is nothing delicate, finely drawn, or exquisitely 
fantastic about it. Nor is there present any simple, 
genuine, unvarnished brand of humor. Nevertheless 
Plautus’ comedy is funny. And that is perhaps the best 
word to describe it. It is funny, like a clown in a circus 
parade. It is plain faree—nothing more. It appeals to 
the crowd. One even gets the impression that the audi- 
ence must have munched the Roman equivalent of pea- 
nuts as they applauded the play throughout its five acts. 

Undoubtedly such a play held the audience’s atten- 
tion, but I doubt that any of the spectators would ever 
describe it as gripping. This is rather surprising. For 
if someone had outlined the plot for us, we would be 
inclined to think that such a play would be quite emo- 
tional and would move its audience deeply. Yet the 
play fails to do this. Plautus is so intent on provoking 
laughter that he fails to capitalize on his plot. He allows 
his puns and the antics of Ergasilus to outshine a skill- 
fully constructed and potentially powerful plot. In fact, 
Ergasilus “steals the show.”’ Not only are we more in- 
terested in him than we are in the plot, but of all the 
characters in the play, he is without doubt the most 
striking. He strides through the entire play with free- 
dom and abandon. He is the genius of Plautus, the 
comedian, incarnated in a Roman Falstaff. And it is in 
his long soliloquies, and in those of Tyndarus, that 
Plautus has done his best work. These soliloquies, espe- 
cially the longer ones, are the choice bits of a wonder- 
fully jovial and rollicking play. 

A broad stage sprinkled with sparkling puns, whereon 
Ergasilus hilariously disports rises before us as the 
manuscript slips from our grasp into the lengthening 
shadows, or as the brilliant theater lights with their 
blazing advertisement, Duo Captivi, blink into dark- 
ness. And in our ear is the soft whisper of an old Roman 
ghost. 


Et si placuimus neque odio fuimus signum hoc mittite 
plausum date. 





After an interruption of several years, the Jnter- 
collegiate Latin Contest, held annually between all the 
Jesuit colleges of the Middle West, was resumed on 
April 8, 1948. The awards were as follows: (1) Leonard 
R. Ewing (Marquette), (2) Ray Hutchison (St. Louzs), 
(3) James H. Robb (Marquette), (4) Joseph Zavadil 
(Loyola, Chicago), (5) Edward Cook (St. Louis), (6) 
John Nolan (Loyola, Chicago), (7) James W. Arnold 
(Marquette), (8) Clarence Miller (St. Louis), (9) John 
J. O’Keefe (Detroit), (10) Thomas Sprengel (Creighton). 
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Tacitus — The Historian and The Man 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College 

In discussing friendship in his renowned volume on 
Ethics, Aristotle declares that famous pairs of friends 
are relatively few in number. He had in mind Achilles 
and Patroclus, immortalized by Homer, and Orestes 
and Pylades, whose names are so frequently coupled in 
ancient Greek tragedy. The friendship of Damon and 
Pythias in classical antiquity has become proverbial, 
like that of David and Jonathan in Old Testament 
story. To this catalog of devoted friends should be 
added also the names of Pliny the Younger and Tacitus. 

The historian is the idolized example and model of the 
younger writer. Pliny acknowledges in the following 
terms receipt of a volume — perhaps an instalment of 
the Histories — completed by his friend in the year 
107 A. D.': 

Neque ut magistro magister neque ut discipulo dis- 
cipulus (sic enim scribis), sed ut discipulo magister (nam 
tu magister, ego contra; atque adeo tu in scholam revocas, 
ego adhuec Saturnalia extendo) librum misisti. 

Pliny had great faith in his friend’s future fame? 
“T predict, and it’s no mistaken prophecy, that your 
histories will be immortal. And that (I frankly admit) 
is why I want to be mentioned in them!” It will be re- 
called that he was not equally certain of the poet Mar- 
tial’s enduring fame. Therefore he quotes in one of his 
own letters the epigram written in his honor by the 
Spanish writer!’ Both copies have come down to us, 
however. 

But to return to Tacitus. It will be recalled that 
Pliny’s first letter about the eruption of Vesuvius (in 
79 A. D.) which destroyed the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum was written in response to the historian’s 
request, that he might be able to hand down an accurate 
account of the death of Pliny the Elder — distinguished 
alike as scientist and as admiral of the Roman fleet.‘ 
At the close of the second letter dealing with this tragic 
event, the younger Pliny remarks to his friend:5 

Haec nequaquam historia digna non scripturus leges 
et tibi, scilicet qui requisisti, imputabis si digna ne epistula 
quidem videbuntur. 

We can still feel in Pliny’s writings the happiness with 
which he links his name with that of the great orator 
and man of letters: 

Ego et Cornelius Tacitus, adesse provincialibus iussi. 

That he mentions himself first, is due not to egotism 
(of course) but to the grammatical usage of the Latin 
language. This reference is to their association in the 
year 100, when they represented the province of Africa 
in its suit against Marius Priscus for oppression as 
governor, and brought about his conviction. 

We recall, too, Pliny’s pleasure in their companion- 
ship as shown by the anecdote’ told by Tacitus of the 
man who happened to be sitting next to him at the races, 
and who finally inquired — apropos of their literary 
conversation — “Are you Tacitus or Pliny?” Expri- 
mere non possum, says Pliny 

quam sit iucundum mihi quod nomina nostra quasi lit- 
terarum propria, non hominum, litteris redduntur, quod 
uterque nostrum his etiam ex studiis notus quibus aliter 
ignotus est. 

Here, then, is the first fact that is known to us with 
reference to the personality of Tacitus: his ability to 
inspire devotion and hero worship. We have been made 
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aware of his willingness to reciprocate Pliny’s feeling 
toward him. We have seen that both men were devoted 
to the pursuit of oratory and the literary life. 


His Lire 

The chief aim of the present paper is to call the 
attention of readers of Tacitus to the available evidence 
concerning his human traits: his virtues and his faults, 
his ruling passion, and his attitude toward the eternal 
verities. Still it may be worth our while, at the outset, 
to recall what facts, what definite dates, are known to 
us in connection with his life. What do we know of his 
home land, his birth date, his marriage, his career, his 
achievement? Then we may fittingly consider his charac- 
ter and his fundamental philosophy of life. 

If we are justified in making a guess from the fact 
that the friends of his youth were the younger Pliny 
and Verginius Rufus, and from his later relationship 
by marriage to Agricola, we might fix on Northern 
Italy as the historian’s birthplace. For we know that 
the younger Pliny was born at Novum Comum, and that 
Verginius Rufus was a near neighbor of his.’ As for 
Agricola, he came of a noble family of Forumiulii. 
We learn from his own work that Tacitus was the son- 
in-law of Agricola, and it seems a reasonable conjecture— 
especially in connection with the other evidence already 
given — that they came from the same region. 

It is true that tradition states that the historian Taci- 
tus was born at IJnteramna. But the only fact that 
would give any probability to this supposition is that 
in later times Jnteramna appears to have been the 
residence and the probable birthplace of the Emperor 
Tacitus (275 A. D.), who claimed descent from the 
historian. But we cannot affirm with certainty that his 
claim was a true one. 

The exact year of the historian’s birth is not known. 
Apparently Tacitus was slightly older than Pliny,” 
and as Pliny was born in 61 or 62, the year 55 or 56 
seems a reasonable assumption for the birth date of 
Tacitus. This would accord with his engagement to 
Agricola’s daughter in the year 77," and also with his 
characterization of himself as admodum iuvenis in 74 
A. D.” 

As to his name, among the ancient authors he is 
called Cornelius Tacitus or simply Tacitus. The fact 
that the 10,000 freedmen of Sulla all became Cornelii 
leads us to question the nobility of any later Cornelius. 
The name Tacitus — “the dumb” — might also suggest 
a servile origin. However, Pliny the Elder mentions 
a son of a certain Cornelit Taciti equitis Romani Bel- 
gicae Galliae rationes procurantis. While the Roman 
knight here mentioned cannot be our historian (since 
Pliny the Elder died in 79 A. D.), he may well have been 
the historian’s father. This, however, is mere conjecture. 

As to a praenomen, a red-ink entry at the end of the 
first book of the Annals in the 9th or 10th century 
Laurentian manuscript at Florence gives the praenomen 
Publius. Perhaps, then, we are justified in accepting as 
his full name Publius Cornelius Tacitus. 

In one of his best known letters, Pliny tells his friend 
Tacitus how he came to endow a school at Comum, 
so that the children of his home town need not travel to 
Milan for an education. Both men were interested in 
education and had been well educated themselves. 
Among the teachers of Tacitus were Marcus Aper 








and Julius Secundus, of whom he says:'® 


Quos ego non modo in iudiciis studiose audiebam, 
sed domi quoque et in publico adsectabar mira studiorum 
cupiditate et quodam ardore iuvenili. 
The great teacher of his time was Quintilian. We know, 
however, that he was living in Spain during the years 
60-68 A. D. Consequently Tacitus (who was born in 
the middle fifties) could not have studied under Quin- 
tilian during those years. Pliny, however, was his student, 
and Urlichs claims" that we may conclude from certain 
passages in Pliny’s letters!” that Tacitus, too, studied 
under Quintilian. Hence the latter’s boast: 

sunt enim summa hodie quibus inlustratur forum ingenia; 

namque et consummati iam patroni veteribus aemulantur 


et eos iuvenum ad optima tendentium imitatur ac se- 
quitur industria. 


In the year 78 A. D., when Tacitus was about 
23 years of age, he married the daughter of Julius 
Agricola.” At the time of their betrothal, a year earlier, 
his future wife was 12 or 13 years old, for she was born 
in Asia when Agricola was quaestor there; that is, in 
63 or 64 A. D.” 

If it be assumed that the historian Tacitus was the 
son of the Roman knight mentioned by Pliny the Elder,?! 
he must have been promoted from the rank of eques 
to the senatorial order. The most general statement 
regarding his public career is given in the first chapter 
of the first book of the Histories: 

mihi Galba, Otho, Vitellius nee beneficio nee iniuria 
cogniti; dignitatem nostram a Vespasiano inchoatam, a 
Tito auctam, a Domitiano longius provectam non ab- 
nuerin, 
Perhaps the word auctam refers to the quaestorship. 
We have a more definite statement which refers to the 
year 88 A. D.:” 
nam is quoque edidit ludos saeculares iisque intentius 
adfui, sacerdotio quindecimvirali praeditus ac tune praetor. 


We know he was absent from Rome for four years, 


from 89 or 90 to 93 A. D.:?8 
noster hie dolor, nostrum vulnus, nobis tam longae absen- 
tiae condicione ante quadriennium amissus est. 

In all probability he was administering some province 
during this time. The suggestion has been made that 
he was legatus pro praetore of the province of Belgica. 
Assuming that the Tacitus who had been procurator 
here before him was his father, his knowledge of the 
country in which he had lived as a boy might have been 
a recommendation. But a stronger argument in support 
of the theory is that his accurate knowledge of Germany, 
and especially of that part which lies along the Rhine, 
presupposes considerable time spent in the neighborhood 
of the people themselves. He returned to Rome before 
the end of Domitian’s reign.”! 

His consulship is dated by Pliny, who states® that 
as consul he delivered a public funeral oration over 
Verginius Rufus. This was in 97 A. D., under the Em- 
peror Nerva. 

Tacitus attained the very summit of the senatorial 
career by serving as proconsul of Asia in Trajan’s 
reign, in about the year 113 A. D.* 

We have, in all, eleven letters written by Pliny to his 
friend Tacitus (I 6, 20; IV 13; VI 9, 16, 20; VII 20, 33; 
VIII 7; 1X 10, 14), and — as we have seen — they shed 
much light on the historian’s life and personality. 
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His WRritinGs 

In the Dialogus de Oratoribus Tacitus professes to 
repeat a conversation he was privileged to hear as a 
young man. The subject is the decline of oratory and 
the causes of that decline. The two leading pleaders of 
the time — sextam iam felicis huius principatus stationem 
quo Vespasianus rem publicam fovet: 7. e., between July 
1, 74 and July 1, 75 A. D. — were Marcus Aper and 
Julius Secundus. The place where the discussion occurred 
was the home of Curiatius Maternus. Tacitus, the 
youthful disciple of the two great masters, was privileged 
to hear the discussion. The second part of the Dialogus 
(chapters 14-27) introduces a new speaker, the great 
orator Vipstanus Messala. 

The marked difference in style between this and the 
later works of Tacitus has given rise to much argument 
concerning its authorship. However it is now generally 
accepted as a genuine work of the great historian. It 
was written probably in the reign of Titus. 

The little volume De Vita et Moribus Tulii Agricolue 
is of interest as a biographical work, as evidence of the 
writer’s respect for his wife’s father, and for the informa- 
tion it contains concerning the early history of Britain. 
The date of composition is indicated by the writer’s 
own words: 

quamquam primo statim beatissimi saeculi ortu Nerva 
Caesar res olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac liber- 
tatem, augeatque quotidie felicitatem temporum Nerva 
Traianus. 

Ir this chapter of the Agricola Tacitus speaks of break- 
ing his silence of fifteen years —- during the reign of 
Domitian (81-96). Hence this work was published be- 
fore the Germania. The latter book was published in 
the year 98, as is evident from a mention of the second 
consulship of Trajan. We know that Trajan became 
consul for the second time with Nerva Cos. IV in January 
of 98 A. D., and that on the death of the latter, on Jan- 
uary 25 he became Emperor. We may therefore date 
the Agricola as published after January 25 in the year 
98. 

The Agricola is a typical rhetorical eulogy, written 
with the firm belief that the deeds of Agricola and his 
virtues as set forth by Tacitus would endure.” In its 
general plan of composition, it resembles both the 
Catiline and the Jugurtha of Sallust. The epilogue, 
however, seems somewhat suggestive of Cicero in tone 
and in general style. 

The date of the Germania has already been discussed. 
It appeared in the year 98 but later than the Agricola. 
Possibly a passage written in advance, but intended to 
be inserted later in the histories at the proper place, 
the Germania has long been considered the book of 
Genesis of the Germans. 

It is interesting to note in passing that there is a note- 
worthy parallel in the works of Tacitus between the 
Germania, the account of Britain in the Agricola, and 
the account of Judaea in the fifth book of the Histories. 

The Histories and the Annals should perhaps be dis- 
cussed together as parts of one single projected work. 
That the Histories were published first is evident from 
the statement in the Annals.” 

utriusque principis rationes praetermitto, satis narratas 
libris quibus res imperatoris Domitiani composui. 
This is a reference to the latter part of the Histories. 
That Tacitus was already at work on the Histories when 
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the Agricola and Germania were published seems evident 
from his words: ” 
non tamen pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam 
prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum 
cOMposulsse, 

Apparently the work was published in instalments, 
in accordance with general practice. So, for example, 
the first two books of the Histories, dealing with the 
Civil Wars of 69 A. D., form a unit. So, too, books 
four and five are inseparable. We have already seen 
that Pliny in his letters on the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius®* 
refers to the historical work in which his uncle’s death 
is to be mentioned. These letters were written in 106-107. 
As the eruption occurred in 79, it appears that Tacitus 
had then reached that year in his Histories. When Pliny 
says :*4 

Librum tuum legi 
he is probably referring to an instalment of the His- 
tories.» The Histories ended with the death of Domitian. 

Apparently Tacitus observes the distinction made by 
the Romans between their two words for history. 
Historiae seems to denote contemporary events. Annales 
refers to the records of the more remote past. It has 
been conjectured, however, that such titles were merely 
temporary, and that the whole thirty books were finally 
to be called Ab excessu Divi Augusti. It is with this event 
that the Annals start. 

We are indebted to St. Jerome for 
that there were thirty books, all told: 

Cornelius Tacitus, qui post Augustum usque ad mortem 
Domitiani vitas Caesarum triginta voluminibus exaravit.*” 

Usually sixteen books are assigned to the Annals 
and fourteen to the Histories. In the Medicean manu- 
script, at the end of Histories J, we find this sentence: 

Gai Taciti liber xvii explicit incipit xviii. 

If this is true, it means that Book I of the Histories 
was also Book XVII of the entire number; that is to 
say, that there were sixteen books of the Annals. 

The title of the Annals as found in the lst Medicean 
manuscript is ab excessu divi Augusti — comparable 
with Livy’s title ab urbe condita and the elder Pliny’s 
work entitled a fine Aufidi Basst. 

The date of composition of the Annals may safely 
be set between A. D. 116, when the conquests of Trajan 
had reached their highest point 


exim ventum Elephantinem Syenen, claustra olim Romani 
imperii, quod nunc rubrum ad mare patescit® 


and the surrender of these same territories by Hadrian 
immediately after his accession, in August of the follow- 
ing year. 


the information 


His PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 

As I have tried to show in previous papers,” Tacitus 
was essentially vir bonus scribendi peritus: a man of 
fine character gifted with a unique literary style. Satis 
enim illum fama sua laudat" is a verdict that might 
be pronounced concerning him. But it is his goodness 
rather than his fame as a writer that should here be 
stressed. He was — like Cicero before him — a loyal 
advocate of a republican form of government. He felt 
that justice is the only basis for an enduring state and 
for a lasting peace. Of his father-in-law, Agricola, 
he states that, as governor of Britain ‘“‘he determined to 
eradicate the causes of wars, beginning with himself and 
his men.’’#? 
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He has recorded for us his view of the chief function 
of history: 

Pr: aecipuum munus annalium reor ne virtutes sileantur 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus 
sit.! 

History, then, is to be a guide for life. His interest 
lies not so much in geography or “the path of glory.” 
The human side of history makes a chief appeal to 
him. He is convinced of the value of great examples 
for conduct. He may be considered a_ psychologist, 
biographer, and moralist in one person. The men and 
women whose lives he chronicles are to be considered 
examples. Of the good he says similitudine colamus.“ 
Of the evil: plures aliorum eventis docentur.“ So it was 
that the poet Horace was taught by his father to avoid 
vice. 

Having lived through the infamous reign of the ty- 
rant Domitian — “fifteen years spent in silence” —- he 
was inclined to place the worst interpretation upon the 
motives which actuated Tiberius in an earlier age.“ 
Nevertheless he is scrupulously careful to present an 
unbiased account of facts, sine ira et studio.” 

It is only when men lose liberty and equality, free 
speech and freedom from the fear that the practice of 
delation inspires that the future of the state is threatened. 
Tacitus is an ardent patriot. Loyalty is his chief virtue. 
His watchwords are: amor rei publicae* and magnitudo 
populi Romani.” Machtpolitik is anathema to him. 
He abhors treachery and hypocrisy.” 

For the most part it is as a psychological historian 
that he presents his accounts of the lives of both famous 
and infamous Romans.*! And even in the Dialogus 
he stresses the importance of a knowledge of human 
nature, the essence of virtue, and the: sinfulness of sin. 

Such a man was Tacitus as revealed by his own writ- 
ings. And his final appeal was always to posteritas — 
part of which we are. 


1. Pliny 2p. VIII.7; 2. Ep. V1I1.33; 3. Hp. 111.21; 4. Ep. VI.16; 
5. Ep. V1.20; 6. Ep. 11.11; 7. Ep. 1X.23.2; 8. Lp. 11.1.6-8; 9. Tacitus, 
Agricola 4; 10. Kp. V11.20.3; 11. Agricola 9; 12. Dialogus 1; 13. 
N. H. VIL.76; 14. Ep. IV.13; 15. Dial. 2; 16. De vita et honoribus 
Taciti, page 5; 17. Ep. V1.3 and 9; 18. Inst. Orat. X. 1. 122; 19. 
Agricola 9; 20. Agricola 6.3; 21. See note 13 above; 22. Annals 
XI.11; 23. Agricola 45.5.6; 24. Agricola 45.1; 25. Ep. 11.1.6; 26. 
Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1890, p. 621, #21 (a Carian inscription) ; 27. 
Agricola 3; 28. Germania 37; 29. Agricola 46; 30. Ann. XI.11; 
31. See also the historian’s remark in Hist. 1.1; 32. Agricola 3; 
33. See notes 4 and 5 above; 34. In Ep. VII.20, dated 107 A.D.; 
35. And see Ep. VII.33, quoted above (note 2); 36. By Woelfflin. 
See Hermes 21 (1886), p. 157; 37. Comm. on Zachariah, U11.14; 
38. Mediceus II, Florence: 39. Ann. II. 61; 40. See especially ‘Tacitus 
the Biographer”, cP XXXIV.1.36-44, Jan. 1939 and “Tacitus 
Speaks’, Studies in Philology XXXV II1.4.553-570, Oct. 1941; 
41. Cf. Dial. 24; 42. Agricola 19; 43. Ann. III.65; 44. Agricola 46: 
45. Ann. IV. 32 (end); 46. See “Two Roman Emperors”’, 
XXXVI_.5.259-274, Feb. 1941; “Germanicus Caesar Imperator”, 
CJ XXXIX.3. 137-155, Dee. 1943; “Tiberius Himself’, Philological 
Quarterly XXII, 4.289-307, Oct. 1943; 47. Ann. 1.1; 48. Ann. XV.49; 
Hist. 111.72; IV. 70; 49. Germ. 29; 33; Hist. IV.62; Ann. I1.54; 
50. Hist. 1V.10; Ann. XVI.32 (end); 51. See Agricola 18 (end); 
9; Hist. 111.77 (of Vitellius); 52. Dial. 31. 





It is possible that the time will again come when the 
world will recognize that ‘it is not enough to know what 
to say, but it is necessary also to know how to say it’... 
Then the Rhetoric of Aristotle will, I think, be widely 
read, as being perhaps a solitary instance of a book 
which not only begins a science but completes it. — 
J. E. C. Welldon 
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The Classics as Language Study 


The higher the level of culture on which a man moves, 
the more his conscious hours will be filled not with things 
but with ideas. The more responsible one’s position in 
any sphere of activity, the more one needs to think. 
If you are an organizer of men in any field, you will 
need to grasp clearly the principles which are relevant in 
that field of endeavor: you will have to understand the 
end to be attained by your organizing and know the 
means to attain it. And this adaptation of means to 
an end, if it is to be successful, requires vet other 
knowledge — a knowledge of human nature, based on 
careful observation of man in real life, in history, in 
creative literature and art. Such a knowledge of man 
implies especially the penetration of man’s mind, of his 
reasoning processes, his intellectual and emotional re- 
actions to every form of reality. And if you are not only 
a Manager or an organizer but a leader of men with a 
mission for the uplifting of your fellows — not materially 
but spiritually — then especially will your whole life 
and activity center more and more around ideas and 
ideals, and your constant preoccupation will be to ex- 
press with lucidity and force your aspirations on behalf 
of your fellow men and to impress them profoundly on 
the minds and hearts of those whom you desire to help. 

Now, why has the study of the classics been tradi- 
tionally regarded as an especially apt instrument for 
imparting the training required for successful living on 
the higher levels of culture? Not merely because the 
civilization of Greece and Rome — their ideas, customs, 
institutions — are at the basis of our own and, conse- 
quently, help very much to explain and understand our 
own. We submit that a stronger reason for the tradi- 
tional view is to be found in the linguistic discipline 
necessarily involved in the thorough study of the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

The most universal and the most adequate medium 
for the expression and communication of thought and 
emotion is language. Indeed, we are so dependent upon 
language even for the clear conception of our ideas 
that we habitually think in words. When we are not 
consciously formulating our ideas and emotions in 
words, we soon become aware that they are vague and 
inchoate, not clear and finished in character. If this 
is so, it follows that words, language, literary expression 
are of the utmost importance to the life of the spirit. 
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Insight into the mysteries of language will not only be 
a condition sine qua non for the appropriation of the 
truth, the experience, the reality embodied in great 
literature, it will also be an indispensable condition for 
the adequate conception and expression of thought and 
emotion in our own lives. Linguistic training then, thor- 
ough and broad, based on the solid foundation of cone 
crete literary masterpieces of a high order and aiming 
at the mastery of the art as well as of the science of 
language — that is, imparting both appreciation and 
creative power — such linguistic training must in the 
nature of things be an excellent preparation for life on 
the higher cultural levels, where not things, nor facts, 
but ideas, principles, emotions are paramount. 

Now historically we know that almost everyone who 
has achieved deep insight into language has achieved 
it through the study of Greek and Latin grammar, 
syntax, idiom, literature. And reasons for this are not 
far to seek. 

Classical Latin and Greek, while at the basis of our 
own languages, are yet very different from them in 
many points of construction, idiom, and even modes 
of conception. This fact makes them difficult for us, 
challenges our intellectual powers, forces us to go beyond 
external forms and similarities and penetrate to the 
soul of language, which is meaning. Thus we develop 
a keen language sense and a keen appreciation of the 
powers and limitations of language, which are the best 
approach to grasping and grappling with ideas. Hence 
the medieval sequence: grammar, logic, metaphysics. 

But the study of classical Latin and Greek achieves 
this end better than the study of modern languages 
not only because of their greater difference from our 
own language and, hence, their greater difficulty; they 
are in themselves perfectly developed, logical, highly 
expressive, and harmonious languages, crystallizing 
two great cultures at their peak. Mastery of them im- 
parts excellent training for the memory, for the reason 
— their structure zs applied logic — for the imagination, 
for the aesthetic sense, the sense of proportion and 
harmony and form. 

Classical Latin and Greek are more homogeneous, 
more compact, more rigidly logical in structure than the 
modern tongues we mostly deal with; as a rule too, they 
are more simple, more concrete and direct. That is why 
most people who come to penetrate language at all, gen- 
erally get their start through Latin and Greek grammar. 
Indeed, inasmuch as the structure of modern English 
and the Romance languages is ultimately derived from 
that of classical Latin and Greek, the very complexity 
and looseness of our own speech do not as a rule become 
wholly intelligible to us without some knowledge of 
classical grammar. And this is leaving out of considera- 
tion entixely the subject of English vocabulary, which 
is to a very large extent Latin and can receive its full 
illustration only through Latin. 

We do not wish here to minimize the cultural value 
of an historical knowledge of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion. Nor do we wish to imply that the vast store of 
human experience, the profound knowledge of the human 
mind and heart which are enshrined for all time in the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literature are un- 
important to us — they can, as a matter of fact, 
be adequately appropriated by us only through mastery 
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of the Greek and Latin languages. But we do wish to 
call attention to the fact that the full educational 
value of the classics lies fundamentally and very largely 
in the serious study of the Latin and Greek languages. 
In vocabulary, grammar, syntax, idiom, style — here 
lies the highroad to ideas, because here lies the palaestra 
of the spirit. Here we sharpen our powers of observa- 
tion and our wits. Here we learn to probe and analyze. 
Here we learn to distinguish — that precious philosophi- 
cal gift — and, hence, to think and express our thoughts 
with clarity, force, precision. Therefore, whatever we, 
in our zeal for the good cause, may do for the classics, 
we shall not do enough unless we vindicate them as a 
discipline and a training, unless we restore them to their 
place in education — at least in the education of those 
capable of the best — primarily as a study of language 
and literature. * 

i ee 


*Professor W. C. Korfmacher of St. Louis University has recently 
expressed thoughts substantially in agreement with this position. 
In the Nuntius, official organ of ETA SIGMA PHI, of which he 
is editor, he says among other things: ‘“True it is that there is a 
place for ‘the classics in translation’; true, too, that, if anyone is to 
teach such courses, classicists should teach them. But are they to 
represent today the full measure of the contribution of the classics 
to American education? The languages themselves, in their original 
excellence, must remain the ideal — and the attainable ideal — if 
we are not to sacrifice a large portion of that contribution.”” (Nun- 
tius XXII,4 (May 15/48), p. 21). 





Repeating High-School Language Courses in College 


A problem is often presented by students entering 
college with one or two units of Latin who, after an 
interruption of a year or more, wish to continue the 
subject on the college level. During the past year a 
committee was appointed at the University of Kentucky 
to study this problem. The committee found that of 
420 American universities and colleges 222 permit 
students with but one year of a foreign language in 
high school to repeat such work for college credit, and 
that 30 schools allow this even to students with two 
years of high-school credit. The committee thereupon ob- 
tained from the faculties of the University of Kentucky 
approval for the following procedure: ““The student who 
presents one unit of high school foreign language will 
be permitted to enroll in first year work for full credit. 
The student who presents two units of high school 
foreign language will be permitted to enroll in first year 
work, but will receive credit only if he makes at least a 
B in this course.” To this is added the recommendation 
to language students to make their language study con- 
tinuous until departmental or college requirements have 
been met. 

Procedure such as this may at times be necessary, 
when there has been an interval of time during which 
the student has lost all contact with a language. In 
general, however, repetition and “refresher’’ courses 
have become an all too common symptom of our edu- 
cational debility. Giving credit for repeat-courses is 
generally an admission of the weakness of the original 
courses; nor are such courses as a rule a sufficient chal- 
lenge to a collegian’s ability and industry. Too bad we 
are often forced to such expedients to assure the sur- 
vival of the finest educational instrument in the world! 


F. A. P. 
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Fifty Trial Subscriptions 


Through the generosity of a lover of the classics who 
despite the times has kept alive both hope and zeal for 
the perpetuation of the classical tradition in American 
education, we have been enabled this fall to place the 
names of a number of Mid-west classicists and depart- 
ments of classics on our mailing list for a year’s trial sub- 
scription. Our fairy godmother feels that many a private 
college, ‘though singularly suited to the study of Greek,” 
is under constant pressure to turn away from that great 
heritage in favor of “social sciences, physical sciences, 
and survey courses of the world in general, seeking to 
improve man’s environment rather than man — though 
admitting that it is man that needs improving.” With 
her we hope that our unshakable faith in the classics 
and our determined refusal to regard high-school and 
college Greek as a lost cause, may perhaps help ‘some 
forlorn and shipwrecked brother” to ‘“‘take heart again.” 
Let our motto be twofold: (1) No watering down of 
Latin and Greek courses! and (2) The classics for a 
complete humanism! 


F. A. P. 





Clyde Murley (CJ 43.7.421) remarks goodnaturedly 
on the fuss made by a certain type of Latin teachers 
over classical and mythological trade-marks. He ven- 
tures to opine that even if Atlas Tires were called 
Samson Tires, this would hardly be a very impressive 
or compelling reason for reading the bible or becoming 
a Christian. 





Anent C. 8. Rayment’s note on Pharsalus (CB 24.4.41) 
Professor W. H. Alexander writes: “I think Rayment’s 
idea that Caesar’s veterans were too wise to be trapped 
by Pompey’s immobility is entirely sound. Incidentally 
it relieves Pompey of the charge of stultitia militaris, of 
which Lucan (Ph. 7.494-5) accuses him.” 





Dr. Masserman recently cautioned twentieth-century 
Americans against the contamination of the “Great 
Books,” and particularly against ‘“‘the ancient artifices 
of Aristotle and the pert platitudes of Plato.” How 
charming! The late Father Robert Steuart used to say: 
“The sun is no less the sun because I am blind, but if I 
am blind it is no sun to me.” 





The present issue of the CiasstcaAL BULLETIN in- 
augurates volume 25. At the end of this volume a 
complete index of volumes 1 to 25 will be issued. We 
invite contributions for this, the silver-jubilee volume, 
as plenty of space is still available at this writing. 





Eisenhower and Marshall at Oxford 


Our readers will recall that since the conclusion of the 
late war both General Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Marshall have been honored with the singular 
distinction of receiving a degree honoris causa from the 
University of Oxford. The presentation of a candidate 
for such a degree by the Public Orator of the university 
and his admission to it by the Chancellor are carried 
out in Latin. The Public Orator himself, Mr. T. F. Hig- 
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ham, and the Oxford University Press have kindly 
granted us permission to reprint here the text of the 
orations delivered at the Convocations of October 25, 
1945 and November 22, 1947, when General Eisenhower 
and Secretary Marshall, respectively, were invested 
with the insignia of the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law. We are sure our readers will enjoy the perusal 
of these interesting documents. 





autem, cum civili prudentia peraeque_ valeret, 
maximo omnium consensu armatorum copias ita 
supplevit, ut brevi tempore militem Americanum 
tanquam ex Pygmaeo bellatore in Herculem con- 
verterit. at quanti res consilii fuit, Academici, tot 
tantarumque rerum gubernatio! quam disparibus 
armis instruendus fuit miles, quam dispari ratione 
exercitandus, cum nune in Arctoi maris regionibus 


Vol. 25 


+ 


Convocation, St. Crisprn’s Day, 25 OcropEr 1945 


General Dwight Eisenhower, G.C.B. 
Presentation by the Public Orator 


Virum videtis morum modestia, animi aequitate, 
Cincinnatum alterum: cuius tamen res tantae 
exstiterunt, ut viri primores maximarum civita- 
tum eius unius voluntatibus assenserint; ut plus 
minus quinquagiens centena milia hominum, ad 
societatem belli diversis ex gentibus evocati, in- 
credibili quadam conspiratione atque consensu eius 
unius imperium acceperint; denique ut bello diffi- 
cillimo, quod ductu eius tractandum erat, neque 
maius ullum commemorari possit neque maiore 
consilio et felicitate confectum. quis unquam fuit 
in omni bellandi genere scientior? quis in bello 
praesertim triformi inferendo, cum simul ‘caelo, 
mari, terra’ cum hoste contenditur? quid loquar 
Mauretaniam, Numidiam, Zeugitanam regionem 
triformi impetu ex improviso occupatas? quid 
versam ex illo die in melius fortunam? quid illum 
diem, sempiternae hominum memoriae commenda- 
tum, quo summam rerum in aleam dando optatam 
fecit in Franco-Galliam ascensionem? quid loquar 
artes imperatorias, quibus singulos hostium exer- 
citus distinuit, interclusit, ad internecionem re- 
degit? sed nonne ex omnibus diebus quos celebres 
vidimus et laetos, ille nobis dies optatissimus, ille 
clarissimus fuit, quo reluxisse Europaeis libertatem 
audivimus, actum esse de tot innocentium cruciati- 
bus, tot captivorum miseriis, 

‘teque, rebellatrix, tandem, Germania, magni 
triste caput pedibus subposuisse ducis?’ 
praesento vobis imperatorem et re et titulo sum- 
mum, Dwight David Eisenhower, honoratissimi 
ordinis de Balneo Magnae Crucis equitem, ut ad- 
mittatur honoris causa ad gradum Doctoris in 

Iure Civili. 
+ 


CoNnvVocaTION, SATURDAY, 22 NOVEMBER 1947 
Mr. G. C. Marshall, Secretary of State, U.S.A. 
Presentation by the Public Orator 


Abhine biennium pervulgarunt Americani scriptum 
de biennio superiore commentarium, ubi res a genti- 
bus consociatis gestae memorantur fitque etiam de 
futuris belli aérii terroribus commentatio. scriptorem 
tanti operis ante oculos videtis, quem tamen vix 
credatis illarum rerum magnam fuisse partem: adeo 
omnem sui vitavit mentionem. atqui hic est qui sum- 
mo illi Americanorum concilio praefectus, unde tota 
res militaris gubernatur, sociorum ducibus hue illue 
convocatis provida mente, sedato iudicio, mira deni- 
que militiae scientia nimium quantum profuit; domi 





res gerenda esset, nune in maris Interni, nunc brevia 
freti Gallici spatia traicerentur, nune Oceani Pacifici 
immensitates! quam feliciter autem hospes noster, 
Graecorum eius proverbii fortasse non immemor— 
mTOAAOL otpatnyoit Kapiav a&naAeoav— illud 
semper suasit, ut uni tantum imperatori unum 
quodvis bellum committeretur! quantam § sociis 
fidem fecit vir promissa facere solitus et stare con- 
ventis, qui nihil unquam cogitabat nisi salutem 
victoriamque communem! parta victoria quo animo 
contenderit togatus ut discordias componeret, cal- 
amitates hominum sublevaret, oratori vestro non 
puto esse enarrandum; hodie enim ad _ praeterita 
tempora revertimur, ut simul ducem magnanimum, 
iam pridem exspectatum, aliqua laude decoremus, 
simul milibus Americanorum, pro re communi vitae 
prodigis, gratias debitas persolvamus. praesento 
vobis Virginiae decus, Georgium Catlett Marshall, 
patriae nomine res exteras gerentem, ut admittatur 
honoris causa ad gradum Doctoris in Iure Civili. 


Admission by the Chancellor 
Vir in confirmandis rationibus et copiis belli 
praestantissime, victoriae summe artifex, qui pub- 
licis rebus cum patriae tum totius orbis terrarum 
unus omnium maxime studuisti, ego auctoritate mea 
et totius Universitatis admitto te ad gradum Doc- 
toris in Iure Civili honoris causa. 


FR. Me 





Milton, Aristotle, and the Modern Critics 


Hersert H. Perir 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


“What is style?” like ‘What is truth?” has occupied 
philosophers, critics, and literary historians for genera- 
tions. The answer to the question has not been satis- 
factorily presented; however, a working principle may 
be derived from J. Middleton Murry’s The Problem of 
Style. Mr. Murry has given us that principle in these 
words: 

Style is perfect when the communication of the thought 
or emotion is exactly accomplished; its position in the 
scale of absolute greatness, however, will depend upon the 
comprehensiveness of the system of emotions and thoughts 
to which the reference is perceptible. (p. 71) 
That this exact communication of thought is to be 
painless is not Mr. Murry’s idea, for he elaborates: 
Great work simply will not yield up its full significance, 
its essential beauty, at the first reading; not until you have 
worked your way into the creative centre can you truly 
say that you apprehend it; and only when you have truly 
apprehended a work of literature are you in a position 
to make a positive declaration about its style. (op. cit., 35) 

Our problem is to determine first whether the modern 
critics of Milton have “truly apprehended”’ before they 
have made ‘‘a positive declaration.” 
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Several important studies have appeared in recent 
years upon the subject of Milton’s critics.' No student 
of the problem of Milton’s style can afford to ignore or 
neglect them. Our attention here, however, is directed 
to the more influential critical studies themselves. 

Murry, whom we have already mentioned, cannot 
resist a thrust at Milton, for he tells us that penetra- 
tion into Milton will produce only Miltonics whereas 
penetration into Shakespeare will give us “a far keener 
sense of the resources of our art.’’ (Op. cit., 109-110) 
To substantiate his claim, Mr. Murry cites PL, III, 
621-644. To imitate this style (which Murry implies 
is not English) “is to imitate a superficial idiosyn- 
erasy.”’ (Op. cit., 117-118) 

In some respects Murry is too honest: he admits 
that he has not been as faithful to Milton as to Shakes- 
peare (p. 119). We may, then, in justice ask whether 
he has worked his way “into the creative centre” of 
Paradise Lost; whether he will not subscribe to his 
own words that “purity of language is a most unreliable 
clue to style’ (op. cit., 137); whether he would deny 
that Milton’s words ‘‘mean what he thinks they mean.” 
(143) 

The misunderstanding, or malunderstanding, of the 
critic is the result of his failure to see whether Milton 
communicated his thought and emotion, and to observe 
the methods which the author used to achieve his end. 
This flaw in method appears in other significant critics 
to whom we must turn before attempting to offer an 
approach. 

Perhaps the most important, certainly the most 
influential, of the modern critics is T. 8S. Eliot, who 
has been Milton-sniping for years. The attitude was 
revealed in the essays on Marlowe, Marvell, and Dryden 
(all reprinted in Selected Essays, 1917-1932). But the 
open attack was presented in “A Note on the Verse of 
John Milton,’ 

Eliot in the Note accuses Milton of being blind, i.e., 
lacking visual imagination and failing to particularize 
his images (33-34). In Paradise Lost it would be asking 
too much to expect the visual imagination to achieve 
results with spiritual beings, the Garden of Para- 
dise, and man before the Fall comparable to the de- 
scription of man in his natural environment. Milton 
could merely suggest. This he did by a combination of 
familiar biblical references and by use of similes.* 

Next Eliot accuses Milton of writing English like 
a dead language (Note, 35-37). By this he means that 
the syntax is complicated to provide for verbal music 
rather than for sense.t That this observation is un- 
warranted can be explained by the failure of Eliot 
to apply to Milton the critical principles known to 
Milton and used by him. 

“To extract everything possible from Paradise Lost, 
it would seem necessary to read it in two different 
ways, first solely for the sound, and second for the 
sense (Note, 38).”’ At this point Eliot admits that there 
is sense in the poem. Why not a second reading, and a 
third? We have already seen that Murry warns us not to 
expect full significance at the first reading. 

Finally, Eliot tells us that a poet may be considered 
in either of two ways: by the rules of his own game 
(which Mr. Eliot does not attempt) or by his rela- 
tion to standards of poetry in the history of literature.’ 
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This (Note, 39-40) is valid when accepted in the sense 
of Milton’s own day and the history of literature up to 
his time. 

Professor Tillyard allots considerable space in his 
Miltonic Setting to the problem of Milton’s style. Al- 
though he feels that the study of Milton’s style would 
require a book, he believes that the pages devoted to 
the problem will set some readers right. 

Tillyard shows that Murry’s use of Keats’ experience 
with Milton is not apt, for Keats believed that Chatter- 
ton was “the purest writer in the English language.” 
(Setting, 107). Furthermore, he does not believe that 
imitation is a fair measure of an author. (Ibid., 114-115). 
This was the principle which caused Eliot to refer to 
the “Chinese Wall of Milton.’”’ (Selected Essays, 100). 

The literary conditions and the demands of the epic 
in the seventeenth century are foremost among the 
literary criteria used by Tillyard. He, too, however, 
fails to take fully into account the actual principles 
of rhetoric and poetry known to Milton and advocated by 
him. Tillyard does comment upon the fact that many of 
the latinizations, supposed or real, ‘‘could be good Eng- 
lish idiom.” (Setting, 122-123) 

Lastly, Tillyard reaches this conclusion: 

Thus it was that even when he differed from his age, he 
was of it, in that he allowed full consideration to that very 
thing from which he was constrained to differ. Paradise 
Lost is remote from the Lines at a Vacation Exercise; yet 
both poems are alike in that they show not only the unique 
Milton but the Milton who lived, and moved, and had 
his being in the seventeenth century. (Setting, 204) 

Lastly, we come to the monumental study of Ray- 
mond Dexter Havens, The Influence of Milton on Eng- 
lish Poetry. There is in the thesis of the book the idea 
that by the study of imitation we may learn something 
of the style of the original. This is believed to be particu- 
larly true in parody. (See pages 315-322; 696-697.) 

Havens summarizes Milton’s style (pp. 80-87) under 
nine headings which are briefly given here: 

1. Dignity, reserve, stateliness. (Milton’s verse is 
as far removed from the familiar style as any poem could 
well be.) 

2. The organ tones present the sonorous orotund 
which is always associated with Milton’s name. 

3. There are frequent inversions of the natural word 
order. 

4. Words not necessary to the sense are omitted. 
This ts a feature of the condensation that marks Mil- 
ton’s style. 

5. Parentheses and appositions are further evidence 
of Milton’s fondness for condensed expression. 

6. The interchange of parts of speech may be an 
indication of Milton’s fondness for the shortened word. 
There are eight different possibilities for the charac- 
teristic. (Influence, 82.) 

7. There are peculiarities of vocabulary resulting 
from archaic expressions, unusual use of words from the 
Greek and Latin, words employed in an absolute sense 
(often the root meaning), and words suggested by the 
subject. 

8. Proper names are used to add color, richness, 
and imaginative suggestiveness. 

9. Sometimes there are unusual compound epithets. 

So we see that while the critics mentioned earlier 
sought to explain or interpret Milton’s style, Havens 
attempts to tell us what characteristics the eighteenth 
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century considered Miltonic. The study of influences 
does not tell us what we want to know: What is Mil- 
ton’s style? But it does provide some very good hints. 
Its method, however, is to look back through the imi- 
tators. We cannot accuse Havens of a faulty method 
here, for he did achieve his purpose. 

Unquestionably the little volume Essays on Milton 
by E. N. 8. Thompson explains away some of the 
difficulties which Eliot has. One such difficulty (blind- 
ness) is explained by Milton’s appeal to the imagination 
rather than to the senses. (Hssays, 205) 

The real difficulty with Milton — the second (or 
later) reading — lies in the truth contained in one of 
Thompson’s sentences: ‘‘He had the knowledge that the 
pedant craves, but the assimilative power of the true 
scholar, also, that transmutes learning into culture, 
and the creative energy that finds for old truths new 
forms and new meanings.” (Jbid., 199) Thompson be- 
lieves that nowhere is the style inadequate; nowhere, 
the thought unworthy of the style. (Jbid., 214) 

It is unfortunate that Thompson did not elaborate 
his essay on “Milton’s Art.” 

No attempt is being made in this paper to sum- 
marize the modern critics. As I have suggested before, 
that has been done elsewhere. What I have tried to show 
thus far is that the better known critics have not solved 
Milton’s style. Neither have they approached the ques- 
tion of his stvle by seeking to determine the basis upon 
which he built his theory of style, then following through 
by an analysis of the style itself. This seems to me to be 
the sound, sane, and scholarly approach. 

Professor Lane Cooper long directed studies which 
skirted the suggestion of Aristotle as Milton’s source.® 
No one, however, has attempted to carry through the 
study. Cooper, himself, has said: 

But in Dryden’s time we must not fail to note the poet 
Milton, who certainly consulted Aristotle at first hand, was 
well acquainted with It(alian) commentaries on the Poetics, 
and consciously brought its principles into play in Paradise 
Lost and Samson Agonistes. He also thoroughly under- 
stood the Rhetoric. Milton is the great example in Eng(lish) 
of the poet in whose work a good theory, completely as- 
similated, became a second nature, and was utilized to 
the great advantage of his poetry. This he knew; and his 
poetry best shows what Aristotle meant to him. (From 
‘Aristotle’ in Dictionary of World Literature, ed. Shipley, 
47.) 

That Milton owed a debt to Aristotle as to plot 
and character was shown as early as Addison; that 
he owed a debt as to theory was proved in Ida Lang- 
don’s Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art; that he 
owed his method of prose argument was revealed in 
W. E. Gilman’s Milton’s Rhetoric: Studies in His De- 
fense of Liberty. 

Is it absurd to believe that his poetic style may also 
be traced to Aristotle? 

Certainly the study of The Poetics of Aristotle in 
England by Marvin T. Herrick gives support to the 
belief that such may be the best method of approach to 
Milton’s style. Herrick tells us that the exact determina- 
tion of Milton’s debt to the Italian critics of Aristotle 
cannot be arrived at, but of this we can be certain: 
“Milton arrived at the best interpretation of the doc- 
trine of the Poetics that any Englishman had yet at- 
tained.”’ (Op. cit., 48) 

Let us couple this remark with Milton’s own words: 

Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, is to be referred 
to this due place, with all her well-couched heads and 
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topics, until it be time to open her contracted palm into a 
graceful and ornate rhetoric taught out of the rule of 
Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.’ 
To which poetry would be made subsequent, or, indeed, 
rather precedent, as being less subtile and fine, but more 
simple, sensuous, and passionate. I mean not here the pro- 
sody of a verse, which they could not but have hit on 
before among the rudiments of grammar; but that sublime 

art which in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, 
teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a 
dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is — which is 

the grand masterpiece to observe. This would make them 
soon perceive what despicable creatures our common rimers 

and playwrights be, and show them what religious, what 
glorious and magnificent, use might be made of poetry both 

in divine and human things.§ (Oliver Morley Ainsworth, 
Milton on Education, 59-60.) 

May we not say that Milton both practiced and 
preached the significance of Aristotle as a literary guide? 
Let us examine Aristotle on literary style. 

Aristotle’s principles of effective literary style are to 
be found chiefly in Poetics, XX-XXII, and in the 
Rhetoric, 111, 2-19. 

Chapter XXI, pertaining to the noun, gives us cer- 
tain factors which cannot be ignored. Accordingly, 
there are eight possibilities for a noun. It may be the 
ordinary word for a thing, t.e., the word which is in 
general use. Or it may be a foreign word — from another 
language or dialect. Again it may be a metaphor built 
upon analogy. Perhaps it is an ornamental word, a modi- 
fication of a metaphor. It may be a word coined by the 
poet. It can be a lengthened or a curtailed word. Or 
finally, it may be an altered word, a form in which 
the poet has retained part of the word and altered or 
made the remainder. 

The basis of good poetic diction is that it is at the 
same time clear and not mean. ‘“‘Diction becomes dis- 
tinguished and non-prosaic by the use of unfamiliar 
terms, i.e., strange words, metaphors, lengthened forms, 
and everything that deviates from the ordinary mode of 
speech. — But a whole statement in such terms will be 
either a riddle or a barbarism... 

“A certain admixture, accordingly, of unfamiliar 
terms is necessary. These, the strange word, the meta- 
phor, the ornamental equivalent, & C., will save the 
language from seeming mean and prosaic, while the or- 
dinary words in it will secure the requisite clearness. 
What helps most, however, to render the Diction at 
once clear and non-prosaic is the use of the lengthened, 
curtailed, and altered form of words. Their deviation 
from the ordinary words will, by making the language 
unlike that in general use, give it a non-prosaic appear- 
ance; and their having much in common with words 
in general use will give it a quality of clearness.” (Poetics, 
XXIT) 

The attention of the reader is called to the similarity 
between the requirements for distinguished diction as 
presented by Aristotle and the pecularities of Milton’s 
style as outlined by Havens (op. cit., 80-87). 

It would seem that the first characteristic, all parts 
of the seventh, the eighth, and the ninth are charac- 
teristics which would readily fit into the requirements of 
Aristotle. It is even possible that the third, fifth, and 
sixth could be included. 

ARISTOTLE 
Distinguished and _non-pro- 
saic 


HAVENS 
1. Dignity, reserve, stateliness 


2. Organ tones 


3. Inversion of natural order (Non-prosaic?) 
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(See Rhet., I1I,6 referred to 
below) 


Omission of words not neces- 
sary to the sense 


~ 


5. Parenthesis and apposition (Suggestion of metaphor?) 
6. Substitution of parts of speech (Altered word form?) Short- 
ened word 
7. Vocabulary Strange (foreign) words, meta- 
a. Archaic phors, 
b. Unusual words from Greek lengthened words, 


and Latin 
c. Words in obsolete sense 
d. Words required by the sub- 
ject 
8. Proper names Ornamental equivalent 
9. Unusual compound epithets Coined words 


The similarity seems to be much more than a mere 
coincidence. Only the “‘organ tones” cannot be directly 
accounted for. Perhaps Aristotle has a word to say to 
the Modern Critics when he adds, “It is not right, then, 
to condemn these modes of speech, and ridicule the poet 
for using them, as some have done... ”’ (Poetics, X XII) 

Supplementing the references to the Poetics are the 
suggestions contained in the Fhetoric, III, 6 to give 
the language impressiveness: describe rather than name, 
use metaphor and epithet, use plural for singular, 
repeat article, use connectives, mention negative at- 
tributes of that described. But to secure conciseness, 
articles and connectives may be omitted. Here we have the 
parallel for the fourth attribute of Havens. 

We have seen that the Modern Critics have not fully 
grasped Milton’s style. We have seen likewise that 
one element, at least, lacking in their approach has 
been the consideration of Aristotle. Further we have 
seen that when Milton scholars have flirted with the 
Poetics, they have too frequently neglected the twenty- 
first and twenty-second chapters. It is my opinion that 
therein lies the story of Milton’s style — the key to 
what is called Miltonic. 


shortened words, 
ornamental equivalent, 
and coined words 
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Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 211.) 
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Book Reviews 


Ancient Greek Mariners, by Walter Woodburn Hyde. 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 360. $5.00. 
Hyde’s book deals with a far wider range of material 

than is indicated by its title. In fact, subjects as far 
removed from early Greek navigation as the discovery 
of America, the migrations of American Indians, and 
modern exploration of the Nile are treated in some detail. 
The answer to the question of whether such digressions 
from the main subject constitute a defect in the work 
will depend on the point of view of the individual reader. 
This reviewer found them interesting in their own right, 
and welcomed their addition. In the portions of the 
study which deal strictly with antiquity the author 
treats almost every conceivable phase of early naviga- 
tion and exploration, in addition to recording an enor- 
mous amount of information about the customs and 
manners of the various peoples visited by the early 
explorers. 

The introductory portion of Hyde’s work is devoted 
to a summary of the advances made by early Greek 
students of geography and astronomy. Then follows 
a discussion of some of the mythical voyages of antiquity, 
including the voyages of Odysseus and Jason. Much 
space is occupied by a discussion of the various attempts 
which have been made to identify the sites mentioned in 
the Odyssey. This section of the book might well have 
been abbreviated somewhat, since most of these attempts 
at identification made through the ages are so futile as 
hardly to deserve mention. As Hyde himself concludes, 
the Odyssey is, after all, an epic, and not a treatise on 
geography. 

Finally the author turns to historical exploration. 
This main portion of the work treats not only the better 
known ventures in exploration, such as Alexander’s 
journey into India, but also less well known expeditions, 
such as those of Hanno, Scylax, Eudoxus, and Hip- 
palus — to name only a few. A particularly interesting 
section is the one devoted to the long search for the 
sources of the Nile. 

Hyde’s book is based on a thorough study of a vast 
number of sources, ancient and modern. Although 
Herodotus and Strabo are, naturally, the sources most 
frequently quoted, there is hardly a writer of note in 
the whole field of Greek and Latin Literature on whom 
the writer has not drawn for information. The modern 
works cited cover a wide range, too, even including 
Ripley’s Believe It or Not. 

Some of the statements made in the book will not 
be accepted by all. The dogmatic assertion, for instance, 
that the Sirens of the Odyssey ‘“‘. . . merely symbolized 
the wailing of the storm through the ships’ rigging” 
(p. 82) will be questioned by some. The wording of a 
reference to the Scylla and Charybdis story (p. 84) is so 
ambiguous as to suggest to the reader not familiar with 
his Homer that the six sailors lost by Odysseus were 
destroyed by Charybdis rather than Scylla. But these 
are minor defects, as compared with the many excellent 
features of this very interesting book. 


St. Louis University Cuauncey E. Fincu 





I have never met a thinker wholly disdainful of the 
discipline of the classics who did not betray his de- 
ficiency in this respect. — Paul Shorey 
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Julianus Pomerius: The Contemplative Life, translated 
by Sr. Mary Josephine Suelzer. (Ancient Christian 
Writers, IV.) Westminster, Md. The Newman Book- 
shop, 1947. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


This is the first English translation of the only sur- 
viving work of Pomerius. An interesting ascetical and 
mystical treatise, much read and quoted in the Middle 
Ages, it well deserves a place in the Ancient Christian 
Writers Series. 

Its author, a priest of Arles in France, lived about the 
fifth century; he was the famed master of the Arch- 
bishop, St. Caesarius of Arles. 

The thesis of the book is that although only the 
blessed in heaven possess the true contemplative life, 
still men can enjoy it to a certain extent here on earth, 
through meditation on the Sacred Scriptures and the 
practice of virtue. Written for bishops, it explains to all 
who lead the apostolic life how to combine the contem- 
plative life with the active. Such teaching is still prac- 
tical, even necessary today. 

The translator has given us a faithful rendering into 
English, an interesting introduction, copious informative 
notes, and a complete index. 


Florissant, Mo. Parrick M. Reagan, §. J. 





BooKs RECEIVED 


The Greater Roman Historians, by M. L. W. Laistner. 
University of California Press, 1947. $3.00. 

The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus, by 
E. A. Thompson. Cambridge, at the University Press; 
New York, the Macmillan Co., 1947. $2.50. 

The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, by A. M. Dale. 
Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, the 
Maemillan Co. 1948. $4.00. 

Plato’s Seventh and Eighth Letters, edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. 8. Bluck. Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York, the Macmillan Co. 1948. 
$1.75. 

Roman Dynamism, by H. Wagenvoort. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell. 1947. 15 shillings net. 

St. Augustine: Faith, Hope, and Charity, translated 
by Louis A. Arand, SS. (Ancient Christian Writers). 
Westminster, Md., the Newman Press. 1948. $2.75. 

St. Augustine: The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, trans- 
lated by John J. Jepson, SS. (Ancient Christian Writers). 
Westminster, Md., the Newman Press. 1948. $2.50. 

The Style of Aeschylus, by F. R. Earp. Cambridge, 
at the University Press; New York, the Macmillan Co. 
1948. $3.00. 





It is encouraging to read in the report of the Com- 
mission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges (cf. Time, Jan. 19, 1948): ‘Though 
the remark may sound austere, it is still true that the 
study of Greek offers the finest discipline that may be 
had in literature.” 





No philosopher’s precepts can sooner make you an 
honest man than the reading of Virgil. — Sir Philip 
Sidney 


The Return of the Wanderer 


Through dusk of descending twilight, 
Over the mystic deep, 

A weary ship came stealing 

Like a barque from the shores of sleep. 


What sight shall greet the wand’rer, 

As he gazes off to the shore: 

The smoke that curls from the house-tops? 
The home that he left of yore? 


Or shall it be desolation 

And crumbling stones by his hearth, 
Great stars and moonlit silence, 
And pillaged ruin in the garth? 


Worn by the years and hardships, 
Odysseus stands at the prow 
Unbent by the toil of Troyland, 
Straight as a pine — and now 


Shall it be home and resting 
After his weary days? 

Or must he turn at the ending 
Out to the blue sea-haze, 


And know that he now must wander, 
Homeless and drear, yet brave, 

And steer with spirit undaunted 
Over the wine-dark wave? 


HERBERT Epwarp MIErRow 





The Saint Louis University Classical Club in con- 
junction with Beta Zeta Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi will 
carry out the following interesting programme during 
the scholastic year 1948 - 1949. General topic: Classical 
Portraits of the Ideal Ruler. Individual topics for the 
monthly meetings: 


(1) Homer’s Alcinous, King of the Phaeacians. 
(2) Solon, Defender of the Common Man. 

(3) Pericles, First Citizen of Athens. 

(4) Numa, Law-giver and Founder of Peace. 
(5) Scipio, Cicero’s Moderator Rei Publicae. 

(6) Seneca’s Ideal Prince. 
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Packets containing the Latin Week Bulletin for 
1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 are available at the 
special rate of twenty-one cents per packet, post- 
age included. Order, with coins or stamps enclosed, 
through 


W. C. Korfmacher 
Secretary-Treasurer, CAMWS, Inc. 
15 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 

















